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views Charles Regismanset's collection of epigrams 
entitled "Les Contradictions." The reviewer is 
especially struck by the warning : 

" Ne dis pas : 

" — Je n'aime pas la danse. 

"Mais : 

" — Je danse mal." 

He applies this bit of searching criticism to 
various phases of life, and quotes it repeatedly in 
the course of his review. 

In the April number of the Quarterly Review, 
the hundredth anniversary of Tennyson's birth is 
commemorated by an appreciation of the English 
poet from the pen of the same French critic. In 
the course of a rapid summary of the chief facts 
of Tennyson's life, Faguet says : 

"Apres quelques changements de residence il 
se fixe a Farringford, dans l'He de Wight, s'y 
complait ety caresse son bonheur, ne s'ecartant de 
ce lieu que rarement pour aller a Londres qu'il 
aimepeu ouplutdt oil il s'aimepeu. 

R. T. House. 

Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford, Ohio. 



"Never less Alone than when Alone." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In connection with the comment in 
Modern Language Notes for February and April 
by Professor Cook and Professor Allen on the 
source of the apothegm, ' ' Never less alone than 
when alone," I venture to call attention to the 
opening sentences of Cowley's essay, " Of Soli- 
tude," which are as follows : — 

" ' Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus' is 
now become a very vulgar saying. Every man 
and almost every boy for these seventeen hundred 
years has had it in his mouth. But it was at first 
spoken by the excellent Scipio, who was without 
question a most worthy, most happy, and the 
greatest of all mankind. His meaning, etc." 

Professor Allen's citation of Cicero's De Officiis 
(3. 1) apparently determined the source of the 
apothegm for English literature, but Cowley's 
testimony to its longstanding popularity seems 
worth quoting. 

W. F. Brewer. 

Montana Agricultural College. 



Literature of Melancholy. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In his Beginnings of the English Ro- 
mantic Movement (p. 91), Professor Phelps says 
regarding the "literature of melancholy" which 
flourished in the middle and latter half of the 
eighteenth century, " Of course its original in- 
spiration from II Penseroso is indisputable." 
Professor Beers, in his more extended work on 
the same subject, is guarded in his statements but 
seems to think Milton's poem was an important 
influence upon this so-called "graveyard poetry." 
Altho one or the other of these opinions has 
been accepted by most students of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature, both seem to me to be based upon 
a confusion of several quite different things and a 
misunderstanding of Milton's poem. 

In the first place, the fondness of the eighteenth 
century for gloom found expression in a number 
of notable works which were entirely uninfluenced 
by II Penseroso, for example, Young's Night 
Thoughts (1742-8), Blair's Grave (1745), and 
the less known Night (1728) of Ralph in poetry, 
and in prose James Harvey's Meditations among 
the Tombs (1745-6). There is also a remarkable 
expression of it as early as 1725 in a letter of the 
poet Thompson's, "Now I imagine you seized 
with a fine romantic kind of melancholy on the 
fading of the year ; now I figure you wandering, 
philosophical and pensive, amidst the brown, with- 
ered groves, while the leaves rustle under your 
feet, the sun gives a farewell, parting gleam . . . 
Then again when the heavens wear a more gloomy 
aspect, the winds whistle, and the waters spout." 
It seems pretty clear, accordingly, that II Pen- 
seroso did not furnish the original inspiration for 
the "literature of melancholy." To what degree 
did it influence that literature ? 

About 1740 Milton's octosyllabics became very 
popular and furnished a model for hundreds of 
poems. It would be natural to suppose, if II Pen- 
seroso were closely connected with the poetry of 
gloom, that a large number of these imitations 
would be of a melancholy character and that many 
of them would breathe the clammy air of the 
tomb. This is very far from being the case. My 
recollection of the four hundred and more poems 



